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ROBERT BURTON ON TOBACCO. 

THERE are several passages in ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy’ in which the writer expresses 
his opinion regarding this plant with all the 
emphasis that marks his style. These I pro- 
pose to bring together in this paper, as I feel 
sure they will prove interesting to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q” In the first, Burton ranks it 
among those things which tipplers take for 
the purpose of exciting thirst :— 


“They invent new tricks, as sausages, anchovies, 
tobacco, caviare, pickled oysters, herrings, fuma- 
does,” &c.—P. 148. 

“Some men’s whole delight is, to take tobacco 
and drink all day long in a tavern or alehouse, to 
discourse, sing, jest, roar, talk of a cock and bull 
over a pot,” &c.—P. 345. 

“ Flourishing wits, and men of good parts, good 
fashicn, and good worth, basely prostitute them- 
selves to every rogue’s company, to take tobacco 
and drink, to roar and sing scurrilous songs in base 
places.” —P. 373. 

“Ifhe can hawk and hunt, ride a horse, play at 
cards and dice, swagger, drink, swear, take tobacco 
with a grace, sing, dance, wear his clothes in fashion, 
court and please his mistress, talk big fustian, 
insult, scorn, strut, contemn others, and use a little 
mimical and apish compliment above the rest, he is 
a complete (Eyregiam veré /audem), a well-qualitied 
gentleman ; these are most of their —- 


this their greatest commendation.”--P. ¢ 


It is as a drug or simple that tobacco is 
valued by Burton. He says:— 


“I know that many are of opinion our northern 
simples are weak, imperfect, not so well concocted, 
of such force, as those in southern parts, not so fit 
to be used in physic, and will therefore fetch their 
drugs afar off: senna, cassia out of Egypt, rhubarb 
from Barbary, aloes from Socotra: turbith, agaric, 
mirabolanes, hermodactils, from the East Indies, 
tobacco from the West.”—P. 430. 


The votaries of the soothing herb must 
have grown very numerous in our country 


|in those far-off days, for mine author saith, 
REPLIES : — Epitaph — Oriental Palmistry, 229 — Regent | 


when discoursing of jealousy, that 
“Germany hath not so many drunkards, England 


tobacconists, France dancers, Holland mariners, 
as Italy alone hath jealous husbands.”—P. 630. 


It will be observed that the word tohbacco- 
nists, as used by Burton, would seem to mean 
users or abusers of the weed rather than 
vendors of it. 

The last extract I have to make will form 
a fit ending to my note. It would have 
rejoiced the heart of King James L, whose 
*‘Counterblaste to Tobacco’ (1604) Burton 


Africa,’ Vol. I. — Lang's Scott’s ‘ Monastery ’—Peacock's | had probably read, and of whom he speaks 


in terms of extravagant eulogy. As a speci- 
men of his macaronic style, I may be allowed 
to quote his words :— 


** He is our amulet, our sun, our sole comfort and 
refuge, our Ptolemy, our common Mecenas, Jacobus 
muniicus, Jacobus pacificus, mysta Musarum, Rex 
Platonicus: Grande decus, columenque nostrum: a 
famous scholar himself, and the sole patron, pillar, 
and sustainer of learning.” —P. 210. 


This must have been written in 1625, just 
after the king’s death, for Burton adds :— 


** But he is now gone, the sun of ours is set, and 
yet no night follows, Sol occubwit, nox nulla sequuta 
est. We have such another in his room, aureus 
alter. Avulsus, simili frondescit virga metallo, and 
long may he reign and flourish amongst us.” 


No subsequent reference is made by Burton 
to the unfortunate Charles. 

The author of ‘The Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
calls himself “a loose, plain, rude writer” (p. 11), 
and I think that description of his style may 
well apply to the last passage I have to quote 
from his wonderful Sook on the present 
occasion :— 


“Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, 
which goes far beyond all the panaceas, potable 
gold, and philosopher's stones, a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. A good vomit, I confess, a virtuous 
herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and 
medicinally used ; but as it is commonly abused by 
most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, ‘tis a 
vlague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, 
nealth, hellish, devilish, and damned tobacco, the 
ruin and overthrow of body and soul.”—P. 441, 
pt. ii. sec. 4, mem. 2, subs. 2. 
T. Curry. 
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HEYSHAM ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue late summer rambles of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in the royal Duchy of 
Lancaster have been noteworthy alike for 
the pleasure they have afforded to the mem- 
bers and for the invaluable stock of knowledge 
they have imparted to archeology in general. 
Thus, during a visit made to the interest- 
ing hamlet of Heysham, near Morecambe, 
Sir Henry Howorth descanted learnedly on 
the antiquarian notabilia of the locality, and 
propounded views which were startlingly 
at variance with historical accuracy. The 
accomplished knight is apparently more at 
home in matters Mongolian than in Lan- 
castrian chronology. Thus the Manchester 
Courier, in an otherwise appreciative leader 
on Sir Henry’s inaugural address on historic 
Lancaster, courteously found fault with his 
“too Macaulay-like distinction between the 
Lancashire of to-day and that of 150 years 
ago”; while I beg modestly to dissent from 
his views anent the antiquities of Heysham. 
These latter are three in number—the old 
church, containing many objects of interest, 
the ruined remains of St. Patrick’s Chapel, 
and the eight curious rock-hewn coffins on 
the bold promontory overlooking the sea. A 
quite recent inspection of these relics of the 

ast has sharpened my appreciation of Sir 

enry’s remarks upon them, delivered on the 
spot, though I am forced to oppose them 
strongly. “Sir Henry Howorth,” said the 
Manchester Courier, 
“lectured on the ruins of the old chapel of St. 
Patrick, and the coffins hewn in the solid rock, 
combating the notion of an Irish influence. Sir 
Henry contended that St. Patrick set out from 
Heysham to the Isle of Man, and thence to Ireland, 
and that, consequently, if there was any similarity 
between this old chapel of St. Patrick at Heysham 
and chapels in Ireland, the latter were the copies, 
and not originals.” 
The meagreness of the report contrasts 
markedly with the fulness of the lecturer’s 
confidence. The glamour of the “Irish in- 
fluence” seems to have blurred his vision, 
and so warped his judgment. If facts do not 
exist militating against the awful theory, then 
facts must be invented to disprove it. For 
invented assuredly those facts are. Of course, 
it is intensely interesting to have the exact 
spot determined once and for ever whence the 
youth Succat left the Britannias and sped 
nim on his work to evangelize the heathen 
Scoti in far-off Ierne. But can it be decided 
so offhandedly ? Certainly not, in the absence 
of irrefragable proof, on Sir Henry’s bare 
ipse dixit. The two Britannias (Prima and 


Secunda) were regions large enough to have 


afforded a hundred points for embarkation ; 
but who shall say at this distance of time 
where lay the favoured one? This, like the 
future saint's birthplace, must for ever 
remain shrouded in mystery. As a sug- 
gestion I reverently accept Sir Henry’s sur- 
mise, but I distinctly reject its assumed 
finality. But were it even established beyond 
suspicion, it still remains to be demonstrated, 
first that the embryo Apostle of Erin sailed 
thence to Man, and secondly that the Heys- 
ham chapel was the prototype, and not the 
copy, of the Irish chapels. ese arguments, 
like their predecessor, rest upon a mere 
hypothesis, which in my judgment has not 
the dignity of a presumptio stat; whereas the 
counter-supposition reaches it easily, because 
naturally and in accordance with probability. 
Thus, e.g., the Manx tradition that St. Patrick 
floated the banner of Christianity on Pee} 
Hill decidedly refers to a late—or, at least, 
middle — epoch of his apostolate; besides, 
had he announced the Evangel of Peace first 
to the Manninghe, there would have been some 
mention of it either in his ‘Confessions’ or in 
his epistle to Coroticus. Again, it is far more 
likely that the Heysham chapel was a replica 
of its sisters across the Mare Hibernicum, 
seeing that it must have been posterior to 
the saint’s ministry. Whichever way we 
look at Sir Henry’s objection, this contention 
must hold good. For St. Patrick’s visit to the 
spot (afterwards known as Kessam in Domes- 
day times) was either before or after his voyage 
to Ireland: if the former, then no chapel 
could have been built there by him ; if the 
latter, then it must have been a copy of the 
Irish ones. But it is contended that the Heys- 
ham chapel is of Saxon origin, and that it 

robably suggested to the future apostle the 
‘orm of similar edifices in Ireland. Certainly 
the archway still remaining in good pre- 
servation is undoubtedly Saxon in style, but no 
Saxon chapel could have exist~d in the saint’s 
youth ; and why and when was the building 
dedicated to St. Patrick? Evidently after 
his decease, and probably built after it too, 
and equally probably in imitation of the 
chapels raised by him in the land of his 
adoption. To me, therefore, the very con- 
verse of Sir Henry’s reasoning is the more 
correct view. 

As to the stone coffins chiselled out of the 
hard rock, the “Irish influence” is not so 
clear. Curious they certainly are, and almost 
unique. Irish—in the sense of monastic— 
they may have been ; my theory is that they 
belong far more likely to the Viking age, when 
the royal Scandinavian pirates infested the 
coast. What more natural than that those 
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hardy sea-rovers should consign their dead 
on ene of their marauding expeditions to the 
safe custody of the hardier rock, and within 
sight and sound of the element they loved so 
intensely? The Colomban monks would as 
naturally inter theirs in the softer ground 
on which, six centuries later, the church of 
St. Peter still stands, a venerable reflex of 
the surrounding seclusion and peace. This 
matter, however, is never likely to be cleared 
up either by private research or by the learned 
efforts of the Royal Archeological — 
>) 


Manchester. 


INCLUSIVE SUPERLATIVE. 

For want of a better title, the above name 
has been by some grammarians applied to 
that curious construction whereof perhaps 
the most familiar example in the English 
language is to be found in the well-known 
lines which occur in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
iv. 323: 

Adam, the liest man of men since born, 
His sons: the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
As if Adam could have been one of his own 
sons, and Eve one of her own daughters ! 

As a matter of course bigoted defenders of 
all that is to be found in the great classics of 
all times stoutly defend this construction, 
and allege in its defence that it is an old 
and well-established Greek construction, and 
that it was freely adopted or imitated by 
Latin writers. Nay more; as is the manner 
of such zealous advocates, they profess to see 
a positive beauty in it, just as fanatical 
admirers of Messrs. George Meredith and 
Robert Browning profess to see special 
beauties in the most obscure eccentricities 
ef these writers, or as Ruskin raves about 
the most indefensible oddities of Botticelli. 

It may not be uninteresting to collect and 
present in this place some of the most con- 
spicuous examples of this construction which 
are to be found in the classics, both ancient 
and modern. 

In the ‘Iliad,’ i. 505, Thetis, in pleading 
before Jove the cause of her son Achilles, 
calls that hero @xvuopwraros aAAwv— the 
most early doomed, or most short-lived, of 
the others. 

In ‘Iliad,’ ii. 673, of Nireus it is said :— 


Tov dAAwv Aavadv per’ duipova IInAciwva— 
Nireus, the handsomest man who came to! 
Troy of the other Greeks, after, or next to, 
the distinguished son of Peleus. 

In the ‘ Odyssey,’ i. 132, we have :— 


Ilap 8 atris xAtopiv Extofev 
aAAwv 

where Telemachus is represented as placing 

for himself a seat apart from the other suitors, 

as if he himself had been one of them. 

In ‘ Odyssey,’ xi. 469, of Ajax it is said :— 

bs dpurros Env eldds te Te 
Tov dAAwv Aavac v, &e..— 
who was noblest in appearance and form of 
the other Greeks. 

And in the same book, |. 550, almost the 
same expression occurs :— 

Aiav@’, ds eldos, répe 5’ Epya rétuKto 
Tov adAAwv Aavady, &e. 

And these same two lines occur again in 
‘Odyssey,’ xxiv. 17. 

Again, in his ‘Peloponnesian War,’ I. i., 
Thucydides characterizes that contest as 
mpoyeyevnpevwr, the most 
worthy of mention of all those which had 
preceded it. 

Horace, in ‘Satires,’ I. i. 100, describes the 
freed-woman of Ummidius, who clove that 
worthy to the chine with an axe, as “ fortis- 
sima Tyndaridarum”; implying only that 
she showed a spirit exceeding even that of 
the daughters of Tyndareus, in allusion, 
of course, to Clytemnestra, who slew her 
husband Agamemnon. 

Still another poet, whose name I cannot 
recall, speaks of Diana as “ comitum pulcher- 
rima”—the fairest of her own attendant 
damsels. 

Tacitus, in his ‘History,’ i. 50, says of 
Vespasian : “Solus omnium ante se principum 
in melius mutatus est ”"—that is, that he was 
the only one of the princes who preceded him 
who was converted to a better course. 

So much for the ancients. Among the 
moderns we have the lines of Milton cited 
above. Shakespeare, too, in ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ V. i. 252, has “the greatest 
error of all the rest,” besides, I believe, other 
examples of the same construction. Newton 
asserts that it would not be incorrect to de- 
scribe a man as “the most learned of all 
others”: while in Elrington’s ‘ Life of Arch- 
bishop Ussher’ Prynne is quoted as writing 
to the following effect: “ This Archbishop _ 
cease was the very worst of all his 
traytorous [sic] predecessors”; as if a man 
could be one of his own predecessors. 

Thus it is apparent that there is plenty of 
precedent and authority, both in ancient and 
modern times, for this most curious con- 
struction. And yet, when all is said and 
done—and no matter who began it or who 
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continued it—not if fifty Homers and Miltons 
did so—it has always appeared to some 
people that this construction is absolutely 
erroneous and absurd. It may possibly be 
palliated by authority, or defended under 
the plea that “communis error facit jus”; 
but many persons regard it as intrinsically 
vicious end. full of original sin; and in 
holding this view such persons are in pretty 
good company, since it was censured by 
Addison, and totally condemned by Bentley. 
PaTRICK 
Bath. 


Tue Soupan.—‘The Lady, the Engine, 
and Twins’ is a paragraph-heading in ‘ Back 
to the Soudan,’ Daily Graphic, 22 Aug., p. 4: 

“The natives look upon the engine as a sort 
of god, and stand in at awe of it. The sapper 
officers who built the line have many amusing yarns 
to tell about their reception when first the loco- 
motive came along. At Gennanetti an Arab ap- 
proached the officer in charge and asked him if his 
wife might creep under the engine. The reason for 
this extraordinary request was that the lady was 
anxious to have a child, so permission was at once 
given. Not content with crawling under the engine 
once, she asked if she might do it again, and her 
husband explained that this would ensure her 
having twins.” 

Henry Dufton, in his ‘Narrative of a 
Journey through Abyssinia in 1862-3’ (second 
edition, London, Chapman & Hall, 1867, p. 20), 
says (speaking of Meselemieh, the first con- 
siderable town on the Blue Nile above 
Khartoum) :— 

“Some photographic portraits and picture-books, 
as well as a concertina I with me, by them 
called shaitan, or the devil, were a great source of 
amusement to the people in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood, who, especially the children, would beset 
the house in crowds, and 1 was frequently invited 
out by my neighbours to a booza-drinking. But I 
was particularly amused when, on one occasion, 
my landlady came to me with a very earnest re- 
quest that I would play for the benefit of another 
of her sex, whom she had brought with her. ‘Why,’ 
I said, ‘ what makes you so particularly desire it ?’ 
*Oh,’ she replied, ‘this lady fee wallad fil batnha 
[is —— and in our country we believe 
that in such cases music has a beneficial effect.’ 
With this powerful inducement I put the instru- 
ment on at high pressure, and I hope effectually.” 

J. JEAKES. 


*‘Crockrorp’s CLericaL Directory.’ 
book, the volume of which for 1898 is stated 
to be the “thirtieth issue,” has grown to a 
vast size. The current volume contains, ex- 
clusive of advertisements, 1,091 leaves and a 
map. Thenamesof the clergy (about 35,000?) 
of the Church of England at home and abroad, 
of the Church of Ireland, and of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland are arranged in one 
alphabet, and pp. 1537-2079 contain five 


indexes of benefices, missions, and charges. 
The prefaces of the editors, in recent years, 
are known for their quiet humour and well- 
directed satire. The ‘Directory’ is useful 
not only with regard to the clergy of to-day ; 
its earher issues are now of sufficient age to 
be of considerable value to the biographer 
and the topographer. It has already n 
frequently cited as an authority in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ 

A few words therefore may be permitted 
concerning the first issue. 

The title-page runs : “TheClerical Directory, 
a Biographical and Statistical Book of Refer- 
ence for Facts relating to the Clergy and the 
Church. Compiled by the conductors of ‘The 
Clerical Journal,’ 1858. London: John Crock- 
ford, 29, Essex Street, Strand (W.C.).” 84 in. x 
6}in., 20 leaves+pp. 1-812 (owing to many 
errors in pagination the true number is muc 
more), bound in the now familiar black cloth. 

This volume is made up of supplements 
issued occasionally with Zhe Clerical Journal 
and Church and University Chronicle, from 
about May, 1855, to 8 Aug., 1857, and deals 
with 18,559 clergy. The names are not in 
alphabetical order, but were printed from 
week to week as the returns were received. 
An index was issued 9 Nov., 1857, to 22 Jan., 
1858. 

To show the backward sweep of such a 
chronicle it may be mentioned that at least 
two vicars are included who had then held 
their benefices for sixty years, viz., Arch- 
deacon Timbrill, vicar of Beckford, near 
Tewkesbury, 1797; and J. H. Bromby, vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Hull, 1798. 

It will be observed that the ‘ Directory’ 
was not at first an annual publication. 

Ww. C. B. 


“ AFFICHER.”— This word is [sometimes] 
used to express the making of a person 
unpleasantly conspicuous, and appears to be 
derived from the objection French actors 
formerly had to their names appearing on a 

laybill. Dr. Doran (who, it must be con- 
essed, is not a good authority) says :— 

“The absence of the names of actors in old 
play-books perhaps arose from a feeling which 
animated French actors as late as 1789, when those 
of Paris entreated the mayor not to compel them 
to have their names in the affche, as it might prove 
detrimental to their interests.”—‘In and About 
Drury Lane,’ i. 7. 

Joun Hess. 

EXTRAORDINARY CompoUND ADJECTIVES IN 
Portry.—The ordinary spondaic compound 
adjective, suchas long-drawn or loud-mouthed 
is a commonplace, of sorts, in try ; an 
there are some epithets partaking more of 


i 

| 
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the nature of poetical jargon, such as Bret 
Harte’s “no-account men,” ‘Jim’; and Wm. 
Browne’s “sad-sweet glance,” ‘ Britannia’s | 
Pastorals,’ ii. 4. But beyond these there is | 
an extraordinary class which furnishes the | 


following instances :— 


“ World-without-end bargain.”—‘ Love’s Labour | li 
eu 


Lost,’ V. ii. 799. 
World-without-end hour.”—Sonnet lvii. 
Long-since-cancell’d woe.”—Sonnet xxx. 
‘**Long-with-love-acquainted eyes.’ — Sidney's 
“With Sow sad steps.” 
**Six-hundred-thousand-voicéd shout.” — Pat- 
more’s ‘ Amelia.’ 
Monstr’-inform-ingens-horrend-ous 
Demoniaco-seraphic 
Penman’s. Browning's ‘Waring.’ 
The last is probably the most remarkable 
of its kind, and the two extraordinary ad- | 
jectives do not exhaust all the attributes | 
applied to the penman, as readers of Brown- | 
ing will know. The ‘neid,’ iii. 658, has | 
“Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens,” no | 
doubt providing the source of the first extra- 
ordinary compound adjective. Even an un- 
gainly form of locution becomes serviceable 
in the hands of gifted men. 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


MopeRN CHANGES oF Names. — Dialect 
affects every name in Berkshire. Hath- 
away, Alloway, and Holloway are identical. 
Slaughter is usually in the registers written 
Slater or Slatter. Armstrong and Amsden 
are the same. I could give numberless other 
instances derived from parish registers. 


E. E. Tuoyts. 
Sulhamstead, Berks. 


AppaMs Famity or co. Hants, 
AND ROTHERHITHE, CoO. SuRREY. (See 7% S. 
xi. 169; 8% S. iii. 387, 417, 478 ; iv. 169, 407.)—In 
reply to Beau.reu and others, I have recently 
been informed, on unimpeachable authority, 
that Richard Addams (not Adams), of Rother- 
hithe, co. Surrey, shipbuilder, was father of 
the late eminent lawyer Dr. Jesse Addams, 
Q.C., D.C.L., &e. (1786-1871). He must, there- 
fore, have been of the Beaulieu stock, and a 
question of spelling, as to which I was 
previously in doubt, has thus been cleared 
up. It must be noted that Addams and 
Adams are distinct families, between which 
much confusion has arisen through what can 
only be termed wilful misspelling, and that the 
former are, from a professional standpoint, 
simply an egregious example of neglected 
genealogy. Burke (‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1858 ed., 


art. ‘ Williams’) refers to Addams of Cheaten 
(Chetton?), co. Salop, whence is derived | 
Addams-Williams of Llangibby Castle, co. | 
Mon. Also Munk’s ‘Roll of the College of 


Physicians’ includes Thomas Addams, M.D., 
F.C.P. 1741, Censor C.P. 1745, 1750, and 1752, 
and physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1749 
to 1759, where he was succeeded by Akenside 
the poet. Dr. Addams died 26 April, 1785, and 
was buried in the church of St. Lawrence, 
Reading, co. Berks. The Addamses of Beau- 
ieu and Rotherhithe were probably de- 
scended from the Waldos through John 
Waldo, citizen and founder, buried at Dept- 
ford, co. Kent, 1617 (vide ‘ Notes respecting the 
Family of Waldo, printed for private circula- 
tion by M. O. Jones, of Gungrog, near Welsh- 

»0l, 1863—a work to which, however, I have 
1itherto been unable to obtain access). Lieut.- 
Col. James Addams, R.A., is stated in Hart’s 
‘Army Lists,’ 1898 and ante, to have retired 
6 Nov., 1827, and presumably still survives. 
The Beaulieu moe registers date from 1654,. 
and an Addams coat of arms is given in 
Newton’s ‘Display of Heraldry’ (London, 
1846) as Vert, a pale arg. between two grif- 
fins rampant or (vide also ‘N. & Q.” 8™ 8. 
viii. 127, 207 ; x. 317). 

This being my mother’s family, I am 
naturally much interested in its genealogy 
and history. James TALBOT. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Botton House, Russet, Square.—Bolton 
House, Russell Square, at the corner of 
Guilford Street, was built in 1759 for Lord 
Baltimore, and was then called Baltimore 
House. It was afterwards purchased by the 
Duke of Bolton, and the name was changed 
to Bolton House. Northouck says of the 
house :— 

“It was either built without a plan or else had 
very whimsical owners ; for the door has been shifted 
to different parts of the house until at last it is lost 
to all outward appearance, being now (1776) carried 


into the stable yard. j 
Thornbury says :— } 


* When Russell Square was laid out for buildin, 
Bolton House was the only house left standing, an 
was incorporated into the rest of the square, thoug 
somewhat incongruously; and although it is now 
divided into two large residences, it still retains the 
name of Bolton House.”—‘Old and New London,’ 
iv. 566. 

The house a on Guilford Street, and 
now called No. 71, Russell Square, was for- 
merly known as Bolton Gardens, and was 
for many years the residence of Prof. T. L. 
Donaldson. This house, with the premises in 


the rear in Guilford Mews, and the two houses 
Nos. 66 and 67, Russell Square, appear to 
mark the site of Bolton House, every trace 
of which, as Northouck says, “is lost to all 
Joun HEss. 


outward appearance.” 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


Some ARTHURIAN PuzzLEs.—Possibly some 
of your readers who take an interest in 


Arthurian literature may be able to throw | 


some light on the following questions. 

King Arthur, according to the Triads, was 
married successively to three wives, each of 
whom is called Quenhyvar, or, as we have 
it in English, Guinevere. In Bohn’s very 
unsatisfactory work ‘Six Old Englis 


Chronicles’—amongst which, without any | 


caution, is included Bertram’s forgery, the 
so-called Richard of Cirencester’s ‘State of 
Britain "—Geoffrey of Monmouth is made to 
style one of these wives Guanhumara, as [ 
think for Quenhyvar. 

Having regard to the fact that Arthur was 
Pendragon and supreme monarch of Britain, 
I am inclined to think that the word Guine- 
vere or Quenhyvar is not a Christian name 
or surname, but a royal title, equivalent to 
that of empress or supreme queen. have 
looked at some Welsh and Brezonec diction- 
aries, but cannot find any light on the matter. | 

One of the most difficult of Arthurian 
puzzles (next in difficulty to Arthurian dates) 
is the question of King Arthur's French expe- 
dition, and especially as to who was the 
“ Lucius Tiberius ” of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
It has occurred to me that this “ Lucius” must 
have been either Clovis or Clotaire. Arthur's 
allies, the Burgundians and the Goths and 
Visigoths, were also enemies of Clovis and 
Clotaire. Clovis, too, is also “ Louis,” and he 
assumed (I am writing from memory) some 
Roman title. He represented the party also 
of the Roman see, whilst Arthur, the Bur- 
gundians, Goths, and Visigoths, were adhering 
to very different ecclesiastical parties, as we 
know from the controversy between the 
Roman see and the Archbishop of Dol, the 
successor of the British Archbishops of York. 

In my spare moments I have made some 
searches in likely French and German sources, 
but up to this with disappointing results. 
There is abundance of medieval romance 
literature as to Arthur and his knights and 
chivalrous institutions, but there is a strange 
lack of Arthurian dates and historical details | 
in the French and German monastic and 
other chronicles. Possibly, like our Venerable 
Bede, they may not only have been doctored, | 
but inconvenient dates and facts may have 
been deleted ; this is certainly the case with 


the martyrologies. I know it is the fashion, 
and a very convenient fashion, for lazy 
people to treat King Arthur as a myth. 
After carefully examining the evidence I am 
}convinced he was a reality ; and I would 
recommend those of a different opinion to 
| peruse Blake Odgers’s brochure on Arthur, 
when I am sure they will no longer “sit in 
the seat of the scornful.” 

SHACKLETON HALLETT. 


| THE Poet Paoto AND HIS PATRONS. 
|—Signor Carducci, in the literary intro- 
| duction to his collection of love-songs of the 
‘eighteenth century, says of this poet, who 
was born in Rome in 1687, that after having 
| known Lord Bolingbroke in Italy, he fell in 
with another Englishman, “Lord Steers 
Sembuch,” in whose company he came to 
England, in or about 1715. He did well in 
Italian to the royal family 
and nobility, composed dramas for the Royal 
Academy of Music, seems to have been made 
a Fellow of the Royal Society (I wonder why) 
—and in 1747 retired to Italy with a small 
fortune. I should like to know who Lord 
Steers Sembuch may have been, and shall 
be grateful for any information about Rolli 
with which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly 
favour me. 
Kenwortuy Browne. 
93, Route de Calais, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


“I~ Dominicis is the 
meaning of this phrase? It occurs in an old 
Roman Catholic service-book, brought by a 
friend of mine from Spain. Before it is an 
“ Ana,” with music, for use “a festo Trinitatis 
usque ad Adventum,” and after it a Responsio 
“In Nativitate Domini.” This locates it 

retty accurately. Moreover, the “Ajia In 
Jominicis Augusti” consists of a passage 
from Proverbs viii. 12, 22-27, 29, beginning 
“Ego sapientia habito in consiliis, et eruditis 
intersum cogitationibus,” set to Gregorian 
music, as are nearly all the contents of the 
book. This seems to identify it with “O 
Sapientia ” (Dec. 16), though it does not ex- 
plain the phrase. Ducange (art. ‘ Augustus’) 
quotes from a charter of 1158, which seems to 
imply that the word means holiday or vaca- 
tion. The book in which I find it unfortu- 
nately lacks, besides cover, title-page and 
ten or more other pages, but appears to be 
about two hundred years old. 

Gitpert H. F. Vane. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


“ Bos-Baw !”—How many mothers use the 
exclamation o0/-baw = don’t touch, when 
toddlers in quest of something new finger 
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everything they come near, it would be hard 
to say. ‘A child understands the meaning of 
bob-baw the first time he hears it—that is, so 
far as my observation goes—though infantile 

erversity insists upon personal examination 
in spite of repeated “bob-baws.” Is _ it 
another form of “ bar-bar,” used occasionally 
in the same sense, but not in connexion with 
the ways and wiles of infants? It is used in 
at least four Midland counties. 

THoMas RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION.—Can you inform 
me if there is an English translation of ‘ Les 
Sciences Occultes,’ by Eusébe Salverte ? 

B. H. 


Rosert Wiiks.—A portrait of this actor 
was in 1732, the year of his death, painted by 
John Ellys or Ellis (1701-57), and was en- 
graved by J. Faber. i 


known ? URBAN. 


Morro.—Wanted, the origin and meaning 
of the heraldic motto “Habent sua_sidera 
teges.” W. 8. 


‘Lyra INNOCENTIUM,’ IX. 17.—Can any 
reader kindly identify the allusion in the 
following lines? They probably refer to the 
boast of some Spanish king after the dis- 
covery of America :— 

Tis said, of yore some child of pride 
Would vaunt him how his empire wide 
The bright sun never left. 


W. L. 


“ Eave.”—This word is defined in Brockett’s 
‘Glossary’ as “a low, flat, marshy ground by 
the side of a river, synonymous with ‘haugh.’” 
It is of frequent occurrence in names of places 
in Northumberland ; see Hodgson’s ‘ History ’ 
(1827), vol. i. pt. ii. p. 86, and Heslop’s ‘ Glos- 
sary’ (1892). Query, the 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


“ Hootican.”—This term has been much in 
vogue lately to describe the members of a 
pang of street ruftians infesting the neigh- 

urhood of South-Eastern London. It has 
by this time become quite a recognized addi- 
tion toa certain class of slang terminology, 
and must, I suppose, be put on a par with 
“larrikin” and the American “hoodlum,” 
which are in some degree synonymous. There 


is no doubt that eventually some one will | 


raise a question—- perhaps in ‘N. & Q.’—as 
to the origin of the name “ Hooligan” in its 
resent connexion. It might be well, there- 
ore, to make a note of the fact that a short 


time ago, while some of the members of the 
gang were in court to answer for their mis- 
conduct, a question was raised as to how the 
name came to be applied to them. A gentle- 
man in the court—so I read in the Daily Mail, 
I think—said he believed the name was u 
|in a comic song sung in music-halls about 

two years ago, and the impression is that it 
is derived therefrom. It would be interesting 
to learn if this were really so. Can any other 
explanation of the name be given ? 

C. P. HALE. 


RomAN CaTHOLIC.—What is the earliest 
known instance of this name? With this 


may be coupled the By what de- 
nominational name did our English forebears 


style themselves in the Middle Ages? Was it 
“Catholic,” “Roman Catholic,” or simply 
“Christian”? Any information on this head 
will greatly oblige. F. Kine. 


In whose possession is | 
it now? What other portraits of Wilks are | 


Strver Piate.— Having recently come 
}across an old inventory of silver plate 
| headed “An account taken June 26, 1756, in. 
‘consequence of a late Act of Parliament, and 
_which was weighed by a silversmith,” I shall 
be glad to learn the purpose and date of the- 
| Act to which the writer of the MS. referred. 

I. C. Gouxp. 


| PEennincTon was elected from 
| Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1575. Can correspondents of 
‘N. & Q. give me any particulars concern- 
ing him ? G. F. R. B. 


Porm oN ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—Can any one 
tell who wrote the poem on the death of 
Abraham Lincoln which appeared in Punch on 
6 May, 1865? It was ascribed at the time, 
somewhat doubtfully, to Tennyson. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


“ HonourRABLe.”—Are the sons of Scotch 
Law Lords and Life Peers of Scotland legally 
justified in using this title ? HENRICUs. 


Town Drummer.—-In Scotland the town 
drummer was an important personage, and 
performed many duties. When beggars or 
suspicious characters could not give a satis- 
factory account of themselves on being brought 
before the bailies, and were ordered to be 
placed in the pillory or in the jougs, they 
were altorwents drummed out of the town. 
The drummer would also make known, after 
beating his drum to attract attention, notices 
relating to town affairs, roupings under 
| judicial authority, &c. In Gomme’s ‘ Index 
of Municipal Offices of England and Wales’ 
| I do not find any mention of a town drummer. 


> 
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The work does not appear to be very com- 
Jlete, so that this official may have been over- 
ooked. In my volume ‘England in the Days 
of Old’ I state :— 


“We learn from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission issued in 1837 that the election of Mayor 
of Wycombe was enacted with not a little ceremony. 
The great bell of the church tolled for an hour, then 
a merry peal was rung. The retiring mayor and 
aldermen proceeded to the church, and after service 
walked in procession to the Guildhall, preceded by 
a woman strewing flowers, and a drummer beating 
a drum.” 


I shall be pleased to learn if a drummer was 
a town official in any other borough in Eng- 
land, and if so, the nature of his duties. In 
America the drum was frequently used as a 
signal for gathering for public worship. See 
‘The Sabbath in Puriten New Engiand,’ by 
Alice Morse Earle (New York, 1891). 


WILLIAM ANDREWs. 
The Hull Press, Hull. 


THe Orcan.— What is the date of the 
organ ; and is it particularly a Protestant 
instrument? Mr. G. Moore in his novel 
‘Evelyn Innes’ says at the beginning of 
chap. xvii. :—- 

“As they went to church he told her about 
Monsignor Mostyn. Evelyn remembered that the 
very day she went away, he had had an appointment 
with the prelate, and while trying to recall the 
words he had used at the time—how Monsignor 
believed that a revival of Palestrina would advance 
the Catholic cause in England—she heard her father 
say that no one except Monsignor could have suc- 
ceeded in so difficult an enterprise as the reformation 
of church music in England. The organ is a Pro- 
testant instrument, and in organ music the London 
churches do very well ; the Protestant congregations 
are, musically, more enlightened; the flattest de- 
gradation is found among the English Catholics, 
and he instanced the Oratory as an extraordinary 
disgrace to a civilized country, relating how he had 
heard the great mass of Pope Marcellus given there 
by an operatic choir of twenty singers.” 


But is this true? I thought it was the other 

way, and music was usually good in Roman 

Catholic churches and moderate in Protestant. 
W. B. 


{About thirty-six columns are devoted to the 
organ in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,’ ed. 1880.] 


Princess Louise or BoHEMIA AND FREDERICK 
THE “Great ELEctToR” or BRANDEN- 
purc.—Had the Princess Louise, daughter of 
Elizabeth, to of Bohemia, and after- 
wards Abbess of Maubuisson, any issue by her 
cousin Frederick William, the “Great Elector” 
of Brandenburg ? Her mother, writing to Sir 
Thomas Roe, in speaking of the Elector’s 
desire to “match with the Princess Louise,” 
says, “ He has had it ever since he was here 


[at the Hague], but now it begins to come out, 
and has made me a grandmother” (sce State 
Papers). Mrs. Everett Green does not men- 
tion any scandal. J. M. 


Fountarn -InKHoRNS: Fountaty-PENS.— 
Matthew Henry, in his commentary on the 
vision of the “candlestick all of gold...... 
and two olive trees by it,” mentions “foun- 
tain-inkhorns” and “fountain-pens.” What 
were they? He says :— 

“This candlestick had one bowl, or common re- 
ceiver, on the top, into which oil was continually 
dropping, and from it, by seven secret pipes, or 
passages, it was diffused to the seven lamps. So 
that, without any further care, they received oil as 
| fast as they wasted it (as in those which we call 
| fountain-inkhorns or fountain-pens); they never 
wanted, nor were ever glutted, and so kept always 
burning clear.” 

Jounson 
Ryton Rectory. 


Rev. Epwarp AsHpurner, M.A.—I am 
/anxious to ascertain his parentage and his 
descendants. He was born at Olney, co. 
Bucks, 1734, and was pastor at Poole, co. 
Dorset, for thirty-five years, where he died, 
and was buried 6 July, 1804. I believe his 
| family had resided at Olney for some genera- 
tions, his father being a grazier (or according 
| to some authorities a hemp-dresser and rope- 
maker) there. Was he related tothe Ashburners 
of Kent’s Bank, Lancashire ; of Bombay and 
Calcutta ; of Dublin ; of Sillwood, Tasmania ; 
or to those of London, which latter family 
were buried in St. Lawrence Pountney 
Churchyard, where their three altar-tombs 
still remain? Any information regarding him 
or his family will be most acceptable. I have 
seen the Mis. Gen. et Her., vol. ii. Second 
Series, also vol. iii, New Series; and the 
Evangelical Magazine for 1804. CC. H. C. 

South Hackney. 


Autuors oF QuoratTions WANTED.— 


Not a tree, 
Not a plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. Je may read and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct. 


Scour. 
The Present is the life of man. 
PERTINAX. 
In green old garden hidden away ; 
From thought of revel and sound of strife, 
Here have I leisure to breathe and move 
And to do my work in a nobler way, 
To sing my songs and to say my say, 
To dream my dreams and to love my love, 
To hold my faith and to live my life, 
Making the most of its shadowy day. 
C. SuTer. 
“His slumber, when he slumbers, is not sleep, 
| but a continuance of enduring thought.” ELvay. 


| 
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Beyplies. 
A WELL-KNOWN EPITAPH. 
(9 ii. 41.) 

I HAVE read with much pleasure Mr. 
Horton Siru’s interesting communication. 
In Dr. Wellesley’s ‘Anthologia Polyglotta’ 
(London, 1849, p. 464) there is another Latin 
variant 

Avete multiim, Spesque, Forsque ; sum in vado. 

Qui poné sint illudite ; haud mea interest. 

This was supplied for the book by the Rev. 
G. F. de Tessier. There is also an Italian 
version by Luigi Alamanni :— 

Speme e Fortuna, addio; ché in porto entrai. 

Schernite gli altri; ch’ io vi spregio omai. 
Wellesley gives Jacobs’s German version and 
three English adaptations. That of Tom Moore 
is diffuse, and even Dr. Wellesley takes four 
lines in which to render two. One by Robert 
Burton, if somewhat rugged, is vigorous :— 

Mine haven’s found ; Fortune and Hope, adieu. 

Mock others now, for I have done with you. 

As the theme is a tempting one, two more 
alternative English versions may be added :— 
1. Fortune and Hope, I bid you both good-bye. 

I’m safe in port; your tricks on others try. 


2. Fortune and Hope, farewell ; I am in port. 
I’ve done with you. Make others now your 


sport. 
Witiiam E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Wood gives this (‘Ath. Ox.,’ 1691, i. 226), on 
the authority of Chytrzeus and Sweertius, as 
the epitaph of Francesco Pucci, who, he says, 
died “about the year 1600,” and “was buried 
in the church of St. Onuphrius in Rome.” 
He adds :— 

“Thave more than twice sent to that place for 
the day and year of his death, with a copy of his 
epitaph, but as yet I have received no answer.” 

According to Gaspari, the Francesco Pucci 
who is biographized by Wood was born in 
1540, and died in 1593 at Salzburg. Following 

’s example, I also endeavoured “more 
than twice” to gain information about the 
inscription at S. Onofrio. My first letter 
brought no reply (the parroco being non- 
resident). Next, a friend kindly paid a visit 
for me to the church, but found “no Pucci 
inscription.” Thirdly, having obtained the 
parroco’s name and address, I obtained, 
through his kindness, a copy of the inscrip- 
tion, with a reference to Caterbi’s ‘ La Chiesa 


di 8. Onofrio,’ 1858. This is the inscription, 
as copied for me :— 

“Francisco Puccio Patria et Canon. Florentino | 
Archidiacono Legionen. Card. de Arragonia a | 
secretis fideliss. morum gravitate ingenioque pre- | 


stantiss. utriusque lingue multipliciss. qui regibus 
Aragon. egregiam operam navavit cuique importuna 
mors majores honores titulosque preripuit vix. ann. 
xix. mens. xi. d. xxi. obiit die xxiv. Aug. Ann. 
MDXII. amici flentes posuere. 
Inveni portum spes et fortuna valete 
Nil mihi vobiscum ludite nunc alios.” 

If it seem strange that this lad (who died 
before completing his twentieth year) should 
be Archdeacon of Leon, it may be added that 
his patron, Luis de Aragon (d. 21 Jan., 1519), 
Bishop of Aversa, and afterwards Bishop of 
Leon (from 1517), was made cardinal in 1496, 
when he was under twenty-two. 

It is from confusing the Francesco Pucci 
who died at Rome in 1512 with the Francesco 
Pucci who died at Salzburg in 1593 that 
Wood is led to say of the latter that “he 
went to Rome, and became secretary to 
Cardinal Pompeius Arragon.” Here, of 
course, is a further confusion between Luis 
de Aragon and Pompeio Arigoni, who was 
made cardinal in 1596, and died in 1616. 


It seems a pity that the produce of one 
field should not be harvested together. 
Therefore let these references be added : 
‘N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 10, 64, 135, 523; vi. 417; 
24 iv. 223; 3™ viii. 199, 317; 6 S. 
i. 494 ; ii. 136, 409 ; iv. 76; 7 S. ix. 168, 237. 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1816, ii. 160, 194, 422. 

wi. 


In a letter signed “John Crompton,” which 
appeared in the 7'imes, 4 January, 1894, I 
find what follows :— 

* A foot-note to ‘Gil Blas’ gives the lines to a 
Cardinal La Marck, of the sixteenth century. I 
think I remember the matter being threshed out in 
Notes and Queries years ago.” 

When was it thus “ threshed out”? 
R. M. SPENCE. 
(See above. ] 


OrrentaL Patmistry (9 ii. 149).—The 
uerist will find an article of mine in the 
Vvening Standard, 13 August last year, on 
the subject of Chinese palmistry and phy- 
siognomy. The following extract may prove 
interesting, even to the general reader :— 

“Most curious is the mapping out of the facial 
area by the Chinese into twelve periods of five 
years each, which seem to take the place with them 
of those periods ruled off by English chiromantists 
upon the so-called life-line, to which we have 
aleady alluded, upon the hand. It is generally 
admitted, for instance, that the junction of the 
Saturnian and head lines marks the period of 35. 
This important ‘middle date’ is told off, in the 
Chinese system, to the eyebrows and eyes. The 
forehead comes first, then the eyebrows and eyes, 
which, according to their characteristics, whether 
small and weak, or large and prominent, and so 
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forth, tell us with unerring certainty what will be 
the general nature of our lot during the years of 
from 30 to 35 and from 35 to 40 respectively. The 
next period belongs to the nose, that of 40 to 45, 
then to the cheekbones, that of 45 to 50, then to 
the mouth, that of 530 to 55. The chin and lower 
jaw will tell what may be expected about the age 
of 55 to 60; and after 60, on the principle that a 
man is then in his second childhood, we begin again 
with the forehead and temples.” 


James Piatt, Jun. 


REGENTSQUARE,ST. PANCRAS, ANDITS N EIGH- 
BOURHOOD (9 §, ii. 85, 159).—The “ curious 
provision” as to a house let to a foreign 
ambassador, to which Mr. Hess refers, is 
part of the recognition of the inviolability of 
an ambassador's property as well as of his 

rson, many signs oF which will be found in 

inglish law. See, for example, the Land Tax 
Act of 1797 (38 Geo. LIL. c. 5), where sect. 46 

rovides for land tax being paid by the land- 
ord of any house occupied by “an ambassador, 
resident, agent, or pe publick minister of 
any foreign prince or state.” We 


The Act of Parliament 50 Geo. IIL. ch. 170 
(1810) was strengthened and enlarged by the 
General Paving (Metropolis) Act, 1817, 57 Geo. 
IIL. ch. 29, but was repealed by the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, 1855, 18 & 19 Victoria, 


c. 128, ss. 248-50, which Act was amended by | 


the 25 & 26 Vic. c. 102, ss. 72-73. I believe that 
trustees are still appointed and a rate levied 
for the maintenance of the enclosure in 
Regent Square (there being a saving in the Act 
for enclosed gardens), and a bead le “all in his 
coat and gold-laced hat” still perambulates 
the square to keep out intruders, as of yore. 
Woolrych, in a note to sec. 71 of the Met. 
Local Management Amendment Act, 1862 
(p. 200), observes :— 

“The language in the 96 sec. of 18 & 19 Vic. 120, 

transferring to vestries and district boards the 
yowers, authorities, and duties of surveyors of 
mtg and certain property vested in those 
officers, is not large enough to include the income 
and proceeds of certain estates, which are in some 
localities subject to trusts for the repair of high- 
ways. 
The barrier at the western end of Sidmouth 
Street, which leads into Regent Square, was 
removed by the London County Council on 
17 Oct., 1891, under the powers of the Re- 
moval of Gates Act, 1890. Joun Hepp. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


CoRDWAINER (9 S. ii. 5, 97).—See some 
original evidence in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ii. 6. 


RINGING-OUT ” (9% S. ii. 127).-—-Markets on 
this side of the Atlantic having dealings in 
American produce have adopted American 


methods and phrases. The expression is not 
unknown in Liverpool. Unless this deponent 
is mistaken, there 1s a complementary phrase, 
“ ringing-in,” which is also used. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 

A REED PAINTED TO LOOK LIKE [RON (9 8. 
i. 405).—This blow with a bulrush at a fallen 
foe would be a particularly nasty one, since 
it was probably suggested by the cast-iron. 
rustic-work decorations, painted to look like 
nature, of the Paris gardens of the Second 
Empire. THomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


SAKESPER S. ii. 167).—It may be wortly 
while to compare this old version of the name 
borne by the poet with the “sake” and 
“spares ’ given in the well-known lines pre- 
served in the church at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Wa. UNDERHILE. 


“BROACHING THE ADMIRAL” (9 §S. i. 128, 
271, 350; ii. 154).—Perhaps the following 
paragraph from a diary kept by my father 
during a voyage to Madras round the Cape 
on board the “Wellesley in 1857 may be of 
interest in connexion with the above subject : 

“ By-the-by, I forgot to mention that we have 
discovered that Col. Sir Walter Scott, son of the 
great pest, died some years ago on his voyage home 
from Madras in this very ship, and in the very 
cabin weare occupying! I remember seeing him at 
Bangalore in 1844 in command of the 15th Hussars, 
and a remarkably fine-looking man he was, though 


| I believe rather wild in his hfe, and of a mind the 


Jrein, bridle or rein. 


very reverse of his father’s. His corpse, I hear, was 
put into a cask of spirits and brought to England, 
so I presume it now rests beside that of his illus- 


trious sire!” 
C. S. Harris. 


Ricumonp Park (9 §. ii. 148).—The Lord 
S— of whom N. T. inquires was probably the 
first Lord Sidmouth. He was appointed 
Deputy-Ranger of Richmond Park in 1814 and. 
resided in the park at White Lodge, which 
was originally built by George - ene 


“Dutrixn” (9 ii. 147).—Nall’s ‘East 


Anglian Glossary’ suggests that it may be: 


derived from Old Fr. duzre, to lead, guide, and 
W. B. Gerisu. 


RvuBens AND RapuHakt (9 §. ii. 28).—Your 


correspondent is mistaken in attributing the 
‘Last Judgment’ to Raphael. It is the work. 
of Michael Angelo and is in the Sistine Chapel. 
In D’Agincourt’s ‘History of Art by its Monu- 
ments’ is an excellent outline of this picture ; 
at the bottom of the engraving are several 
enlarged drawings of faces from the picture. 
I believe that Michael Angelo painted 
his own face in grotesque forms. leanvth 


| 
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did the same in numbers of his pictures— 
indeed, it has been the custom from distant 
times for artists to depict troublesome and 
impertinent critics ; for instance, Leonardo da 
Vinci, while painting his celebrated picture 
of the ‘ Last Supper,’ was very much troubled 
with the prior yf the monastery in which it 
is painted. He could never find a face sufti- 
ciently beautiful to represent the Redeemer, 
and itremained incomplete, but the priorof the 
monastery who annoyed him so much as the 
work was proceeding he painted as Judas 
Iscariot. A full description of this incident 
can be found in Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the Painters,’ 
vol. ii. In our time Alfred Stevens was very 
much annoyed, while engaged on thecelebrated 
monument to the Duke of Wellington in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, by several members of Par- 
liament, the portrait of one of whom is given 
as Cowardice in the famous group where 
Valour is pulling out the tongue of Cowardice. 
Indeed, numbers of such instances could be 
named. CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


“ HORNY-HANDED SONS OF TOIL” (9 §, ii’ 
127).—I am far from books, and can give no 
references, but the man who popularized, if 
he did not make, this phrase was Denis 
Kearney, “Big Dinny,” during the well- 
known meetings on the Sand Lots of San 
Francisco. There are a great many other 
“labour” phrases that I know as first used 
by him. H. H. 8. 

Vezelay. 

Book-Borrowine (9 S. ii. 66, 119).—I 
adopted the wooden tablets at the University 
Library in Durham immediately after seeing 
them in use at the library of Sion College, 
and I think it was about 1874, as stated by 
W.C. B. We still follow the same method, 
but keep a record in a ledger-book as well. 
Where a great many books are out at a time, 
and for periods varying from two or three 
days to as many or more years, it is a great 
convenience to have some means of at once 
ascertaining where an absent book is, with- 
out having to turn over the pages of the 
ledger. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


B. R. Haypon, THE Painter (9*" §. ii. 45), 
—According to the contemporary accounts 
in the Jilustrated London News and * Annual 
Register,’ Haydon died at 14, Burwood Place. 

SpWARD H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


“SABLE SHROUD” (9% i. 445; ii, 133).— 
It does not strike me that it is Steevens who 


“weakly remarks” on Beatrice’s assertion | 


about lying “in the woollen.” The Act of 
Parliament imposing the wowllen shroud was 
30 Car. II. stat. i. c. 3 (see ‘iv. & Q., 4 8. i. 
548). St. SwItTHIN. 


Was there any previous custom or rule, or 
are we to suppose (on Mr. YARDLEY’s autho- 
rity) that here Shakespeare prophesied, and 
spoke beforehand of the Acts 18 Car. II. ¢. 4 
and 30 Car. II. ¢. 3? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


I think that I was wrong in expressing 
myself contemptuously concerning the ex- 
lanation given by Steevens. Beards and 
lankets are both prickly. But Beatrice 
may have meant that she would rather lie 
in a shroud than lie with a man who hada 
beard on his face. One explanation is as 
good as the other. E. YARDLEY. 


“ PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE” (9* §. ii. 48). 
—This is to be indirectly swindled in a 
transaction, or to pay an exorbitant price for 
a thing in consideration of long credit. A 
variant is “to be bored through the nose,” 
“bored” here having the meaning of cheated. 
deceived :— 

At this instant he bores me with some trick. 
*Henry VIIL.,’ L. i. 128. 

“One that hath gulled you, that hath bored you. 
Sir.”—*‘ Life of T. Cromwell,’ 1602, II. ii. 108. 

And Howell, in his ‘Instructions for Forren 
Travell ’ (1650), p. 59, 

known divers Dutch gentlemen grosly guld 
by this cheat [the selling of forged manuscripts to 
young travellers in Italy], and som English bor’d 
also through the nose this way, by paying excessive 
prices for them.” 

But explanations of the origin of the 
hrase in ‘N. & Q. and elsewhere are far 
rom satisfactory, the simple and obvious 

idea of its inventor being, I think, merely to 
express payment transacted through an 
improper channel, as a “love” child is saicd 
to come into the world through a side door. 

J. H. MacMICHAEL. 

14, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park. 


Upuam (9 §. ii. 67).—In reply to M. &., [ 
can only suggest comparison with U pminster, 
Upstreet,and U spinghem. Upchurch, a parish 
in Kent, or Upshire, a hamlet in Essex, is said 
to be the origin of the Norfolk surname 
Upcher or Upsher. Upsall is the name of 
two townships in Yorkehire. There are two 
places called Upperton in Sussex. In most 
of these the first syllable seems identical with 
the preposition up. Is hope the same root? 
I think readers will be amused by the sug- 
gestion lately made to me by an able author, 
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that Ayot St. Laurence and Ayot St. Peter's, 

contiguous parishes in West Herts=dyos 

Aavpavrws and [lérpos. Witson. 
Harpenden. 


This is Uppham in the ‘Taxatio Ecclesi- 
astica’ of Pope Nicholas IV., a.p. 1291. In 
this survey there are between forty and fifty 
places of which the first syllable in the name is 
up, which probably is a preposition or adverb 
describing the situation of the ham, or ton, 
or church, or wood. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Unless the old form of this name be given 
its meaning cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. But as Upton is A.-S. Uptién and 


Upwood is Upp-wudu, it is probable that | 


Upham is the “ upper ham.” 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


THE PLOUGHING oF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA 
(9 §. ii. 108, 156).—In Sir John F. Davis’s 


*China,’ vol. i. p. 352 (London, Murray, 1857, | 


second edition, revised), there is a short 
account of this ancient and important cere- 
mony. After saying that 

“‘this ceremony bears some resemblance to the pro- 
cession of the bull Apis in ancient Egypt, which 
was connected in like manner with the labours of 
agriculture and the hopes of an abundant season,” 
Sir John proceeds as follows :— 

“The emperor himseif, at about the same period 
of the year, honours the profession of husbandry 
going through the ceremony of holding the 
? ough. Accompanied by some princes of the 
»ylood, and a selection of the principal ministers, 


he proceeds to a field set apart for the purpose, in | 


the enclosure which surrounds the Temple of the 
Earth, where everything has been duly prepared 
by regular husbandmen in attendance. After cer- 
tain sacrifices, consisting of grain which has been 
preserved from the produce of the same field, the 
emperor ploughs a few furrows, after which he is 
followed by the princes and ministers in order. 
The ‘five sorts of grain’ are then sown, and, when 
the emperor has viewed the completion of the work 
by the husbandmen present, the field is committed 
to the charge of an officer, whose business it is to 
collect and store the produce for sacrifices.” 

Such is the description given by Sir John 
Davis. The completest account of this annual 
festival is to be found in Huc’s ‘L’Empire 
Chinois’ (vol. ii. p. 338, &c., Paris, fifth edition, 
1879), a translation of which I subjoin :— 


“Though the eighteen provinces of the Chinese 
Empire cannot all be put in the same line as regards 
the abundance and richness of their products, it 
may, however, be said that China is in general a 
country of wonderful fertility, and everywhere 
cultivated with intelligence and activity. In no 
pect of the world has agriculture ever been so 
1ighly esteemed as in China. From the remotest 
antiquity it has held the first rank among all kinds 
of industry. It has been celebrated by the greatest 
moralists, such as Confucius and Mencius. The 
magistrates have unceasingly recommended to the 


| 
| people diligence in the cultivation of their fields ; 
| the Chief of the State, the Emperor, never fails to 
by opening every year the 
| works of husbandry at a public ceremony whose 
origin dates as far back at feast as the twelfth cen- 
tury of our era. On the 23rd day of the third 
| Chinese month, that is about the end of our month 
of March, the monarch proceeds to the Sacred 
Field with three princes of the imperial family, 
the nine presidents of the courts, a great number 
of functionaries of secondary rank, and husband- 
| men. After offering sacrifice on an earthen altar, 
| he himself directs the plough and opens a furrow 
of a certain length ; Glowing his example, the 
princes and ministers, in turn, handle the plough 
|}and trace a few furrows. Lastly, the common 
| people finish the ploughing of the Sacred Field.” 
The importance of this ceremony is shown 
in a programme of the feast, presented in 
the shape of a request to the Emperor Kien- 
long, which was inserted in the gazettes of 
Peking and the provinces in the year 1767. 
This is very interesting, but, unfortunately, 
too long to be given entire. The ceremony 
was until recently carried on. I believe the 
notice was published in the /mperial Gazette 
every year. Joun T. Curry. 


| render homage to it, 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES (9 8. i. 475 ; ii. 4, 
154).—Canon TAYLOR opens up an interest- 
|ing subject. With which tribe, for instance, 
_was the coronation stone at Kingston origin- 
‘ally connected? There can be no doubt that 

after the introduction of Christianity the 
|“consecratio” or hallowing of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings took place in church, but it is 
not improbable that the coronation oath was 
| taken by the king, seated on the stone, in 
| presence of the Witan and people. Perhaps 
the stone, if we may judge from that which 
underlies the coronation chair in West- 
/minster Abbey, was placed in the old church 
lat Kingston. Authentic evidence on earl 

| coronations would be very welcome. #thel- 
stan was crowned at Kingston in 925 as King 
Mr. J. R. Green was of 


‘of the Mercians. 


|opinion that, “as King of the West Saxons, 
| Athelstan was doubtless chosen and hallowed 


at Winchester” (‘Conquest of England, 
p. 218, note). But although Kingston may 
ave become a part of the Mercian province 
after the institution of the ealdormanries 
necessitated a geographical redistribution of 
boundaries, it was probably originally in- 
cluded in the Kentish Lesion, and the sacred 
character of the stone must have been asso- 
ciated with the house of Hengest rather than 
with that of Cerdic. I do not know where 
thelstan’s successor, Eadmund, wascrowned, 
but the coronation of Eadred took place “in 


villa que dicitur regis, Cyngestun,” and, as 
Mr. Green points out, was a national event 
| of high importance (‘Conquest of England,’ 
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p. 287). Nor can I say where the coronation 
of the boy-king Eadwig, with its sensational 
accompaniments, took place, but that of Ead- 
gar seems to have been deferred until he had 
been fifteen years on the throne. The cere- 
mony took place at Bath in 973. The place 
of Eadward the Martyr’s coronation is un- 
certain, but that of A‘thelred the Unredig 
undoubtedly took place at Kingston, and we 
still possess the coronation oath that Dunstan 
exacted on the occasion (Kemble, ‘Saxons in 
England,’ ii. 35, 36, note). With the coming 
of the Danes, Kingston seems to have lost the 
position which it had retained for so many 
generations as the hallowing-place of English 
kings. _Eadmund Ironside was _ probably 


crowned at London ; Cnut undoubtedly was | 


so, and in all likelihood his sons Harald Hare- 
foot and Harthacnut. Eadward the Confessor 
selected Winchester as the place of his corona- 
tion, and the Conqueror was the first of the 
long line of sovereigns to receive the crown 
at Westminster. Why the hallowed stone at 
Kingston did not find a place in the old 
Abbey would be an interesting question to 
solve. W. F. Pripeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE Srx Crerks CHancery (9" ii. 69). 
—Mr. Edwin Wilkins Field, solicitor, of 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
drowned on 30 July, 1871. In_ Sadler's 
“Memorial Sketch of the late E. W. Field,’ 
— by Macmillan & Co. I find the 
ollowing :— 

“The Six Clerks were in early times the only 
persons who were allowed to practise in the Court 
of Chancery, it being supposed that by restricting 
the number of legal practitioners in the various 
Courts, the growth of litigation would be effectually 
checked. Perhaps the remedy was something like 
attempting to prevent the increase of disease 
with the increase of the population, by restricting 
the number of medical men. The business of the 
Court did, however, increase, and the Six Clerks 
had clerks appointed under them, called Sworn 
Clerks, or Clerks in Court, the number of whom 
were finally limited to sixty. By degrees the whole 
of the business came to be transacted by the Sworn 


Clerks, who acted in the names of the Six Clerks, | 


sometimes without even knowing them by sight. 
Later on, the whole of the labour and responsibility 
of conducting suitsand other proceedings in Chancery 
devolved on the solicitors of the Court, who alone 
were in direct communication with suitors, their 
clients ; but every solicitor was still obliged to file 
all his bills and answers, and written evidence, and 
to take all proceedings, and to obtain all copies of 
bills, answers, and evidence, through his Sworn 
Clerk ; though at the time now referred to the only 
real business transacted by the Sworn Clerks was 
the taxation of costs as assistants to the Masters, 
and filing and preserving the Court records. The 
Six Clerks and the Swern Clerks, however (chiefly 
the latter), drew large incomes from the fees paid 


by the suitor. Nor was this all. The office of 
Clerk in Court was treated as property, which the 
owner could give or sell to his successor. Such was 
the state of things when a Commission was ap- 
pointed to report on the Court of Chancery. The 
report, which was made in 1826, was without much 
effect; for it failed, as the late Mr. Field after- 
wards, in 1840, pointed out, to show a large saving 
in expense of a Chancery suit, if the Six Clerks’ 
Office and the intervention of Sworn Clerks were 


abolished. During the Chancellorship of Lord 
Brougham in 1832 and 1833, several Acts were 
| passed with a view to certain improvements, but 
| the larger plans which his lordship contemplated 
| were not carried out. Further legislation on the 
| subject took place in 1840, 1841, when power was 
| given to the Judge of the Court, within five years, 
| to make alterations in the practice; and in pur- 
| suance of these Acts, orders were issued by Lord 
| Cottenham, making considerable changes and im- 
| provements in matters of detail, and also provisions 
which pointed to the abolition of the Six Clerks. 
The Six Clerks and the Sworn Clerks were abolished 
in 1842, mainly through the exertions of Mr. Field.” 

The following undated broadsides are pre- 
served in the Corporation Library, Guildhall : 

The case of the present articled clerks of the Six 
Clerks’ Office, in relation to a Bill now depending 
in the House of Commons, entitul’d, An Act for 
reducing the number of Sworn Clerks in the said 
ottice. 

The case of the Six Clerks in the High Court of 
Chancery; with the answer of the Sworn Clerks in 
Chancery to the Six Clerks’ case. 

The answer of the Sworn Clerks in Chancery to 
the Six Clerks’ case. 

The Six Clerks’ reply to the under clerks’ answer. 

Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Samuel Thoyts was one of the Six Clerks, 
and his brother-in-law Tancred another. A 
large number of copies of old deeds were 
thrown aside in an old lumber-room at Arden 
Hall, Yorkshire, which I believe came from 
the Six Clerks’ Office. I have often wished 
to know how the Six Clerks got their appoint- 
ment, as the pedigree of my ancestors oend 
this Samuel Thoyts’s father, Samuel Thwaites 
of Erith, is missing. I believe him to be de- 
scended from William Thwaites, of London, 
father to Sir Samuel Thwaites, of Newland 
Hall, Essex. Can any one help me? 
Emma Exiz. Tuoyrts. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Moon THROUGH CoLouRED G ass (9 §. 
i. 328, 377, 393; ii. 13, 152).—It is not neces- 
sary to go to York Minster or King’s College 
Chapel, as Mr. PickrorpD suggests, to investi- 
gate this problem. For a few pence any 
glazier will supply bits of coloured glass quite 
large enough to enable the experiment to be 
tried at home. It will be found, I think, that, 
owing to the faintness of the light of even a 
full moon, it is only glass of a very pale tint 


i" 
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(e.g., pale yellow) that transmits sufficient 
colour to be appreciable on, for instance, 
white paper, and that any stronger tint, such 
as dark yellow, red, or blue, has only the 
effect of causing more or less shadow, which 
has no colour that can be recognized. 

The adaptability of the eye to different 
intensities of light is so great that it is diffi- 
cult to appreciate the enormous disparity 
between sunlight and moonlight. Perhaps 
the best way of realizing it is to compare the 
moon as itis visible by day—when it is really, 
of course, shining as brightly as it does at 
night—with any ordinary light object—e.g. 
a flower—in the sunshine. If sunshine could 
be stored as electricity is, a bed of scarlet 
poppies or geraniums might be utilized to 
illuminate a whole 


“THE KEY OF THE STREET” (9 §. ii. 88).— 
This phrase occurs in ‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xlvii. 
The French equivalent is “la clef des 
champs.” See the dictionaries of Spiers, 
Gasc, and Roubaud. But query, Do the 
French use “avoir la clef des champs” in 

uite the same sense as that in which Mr. 
sowten says to Job Trotter, “ There, it’s too 
late now. You can’t get in to-night ; you've 
ot the key of the street, my friend”? Will 
M. Gasc kindly reply ? 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
A sketch by George Augustus Sala under 


the above name appeared in //ousehold Words | 


for 6 September, 1851. I doubt if Sala was 
the originator of the phrase, for in the sketch 
he says :— 

**The members of this class [#.¢., those who have 
no beds to go to]—a very numerous one—are said, 
facetiously, to possess ‘ the key of the street.’ ” 

It was this contribution that brought Sala 
into communication with Charles Dickens 
and commenced a literary connexion and 
friendship which lasted to Dickens's death. 
Bb. E. Hopcens. 


I should think this is an adaptation to) 


urban conditions of the French locution “la 
clef des champs”=freedom to go where one 
likes. I believe the articles so entitled 
appeared in Household Words or its continua- 
tion All the Year Round. St. SwITHIn. 


Cot. (9 §S. i. 508; ii. 129).—In the 
* Manual of Military Law,’ to which I referred 
in my previous note, it is distinctly stated 
that Wall “ was hanged at Tyburn.” I ought 
to have known that this statement was 


incorrect, and I am sorry for having repro- 
Wall was executed outside New- 
I am 


duced it. 
gate Prison, over the debtors’ door. 


obliged to Mr. Apams for having pointed out 
the error (‘Executions at Tyburn,’ ante, 
P 164). For the sake of indexing I should 
ike my apology to appear under the heading 
of the query. GUALTERULUS. 


“SUMER IS Y-CUMEN IN” (9 §. ii. 7, 109, 
176).—Facsimiles of the original MS. (there 
the spelling is not “y-cumen”) may be seen 
in Chappell’s ‘Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ iii. 269, and the publications of 
the Paleographical Society, Third Series, and 
of the Plain-Song and Medieval Music 
Society. One was also given away about 
three years ago with the new English edition 
of Naumann’s ‘ Illustrated History of Music, 
and it was reproduced at the time in the 
Sketch. Attention was first called to the 
piece by emg: | Wanley in the catalogue 
of the Harleian MSS.; it was first published 
by Hawkins, then by Burney, Forkel, John 
Stafford Smith, Busby, and many others. 
There are several popular editions intended 
for performance. Tes most charming music, 
but the bass, or burden, produces wrong har- 
monic successions and a certain monotony. 
There are editions without the bass. 

“Klanwell” in my previous communication 
(p. 110) should have been Klauwell. 

Hardiman’s assertion that Burney “lifted” 
the melody from an Irish tune is laughable. 
The MS. was written five hund years 
before Burney was born; the music was 
described by Wanley before Burney was 
born ; Burney was not even the first to pub- 
lish it. If such an assertion is a fair sample 
of Hardiman’s works it certainly ought to 
be “the fashion now to abuse Hardiman.” 
Burney is, however, responsible for the mis- 
take that the piece is Northumbrian, though 
he gave it as a suggestion only. 

H. Davey. 


ENTRANCE INTO CHURCHYARDS (9 §, ii. 
126, 177).—Having seen, many years ago, 
at St. Winnow, near Lostwithiel, Cornwall, 
one of the contrivances mentioned by Mr. 
Peacock for keeping animals out of church- 
yards, I wrote to a friend to inquire if it 
were still in existence. The following is the 
answer :— 

“There was a stile of stone such as you mention 
at the entrance of the churchyard, but when the 
churchyard was added to a few months ago the 
stile was taken away and not put back, as 
the stones were found to be much worn. There are 
two more that we know of: one at Tintagel Church- 
wre, and the other at Advent, near Camelford. 

Je have also seen them in fields. 

My impression is, though I cannot remember 
exactly, that the pit was about 2 feet deep, 
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3 feet wide, and 4 feet long, with three or 
four stone bars or beams about five inches 
wide—very inconvenient for old peopie, and, 
indeed, for any one to walk over. 

G. K. Prerson. 


Gorpon Famity (9 §. ii. 128, 174).—Mr. 
Caper asks if there is a royal descent in the 
pedigree he gives. Certainly. Christian, sister 
of Robert I. (Bruce), and wife of Sir Chris- 
topher Seton, was great-granddaughter of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, the grandson of 
David I. of Scotland. 

OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Musica (9 §. ii. 127, 173).—There is an 
arcade in this town known by the name of 
“Old Sir Simon’s Arcade.” At the entrance 
of it, next to the main street (Market Street), 
there was once an ancient hostelry; whether it 
had for its sign the “ Old Sir Simon” I have 
never been able to learn. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


A “Writtnc (9% §. ii. 129).— 
Timperley, in his ‘ Encyclopedia of Literary 
and Typographical Anecdote’ (1839), men- | 
tions a George Ridpath. “He was,” says 


charge a fee for baptism? My son, who was 
till lately a curate in one of the City churches, 
tells me that he has seen a copy of the letter 
written by the Bishop of London to his clergy 
urging the abandonment of the custom, so 
that Dickens was perfectly right in his state- 
ment that fees were paid. ee 
Birmingham. 


Writing fifty years ago, Dickens was not 
so far wrong as your correspondent J. B.S. 
imagines. Fees for baptism (often under the 
pretence of registration) were asked and paid 
in many London churches. An Act of Par- 
liament (initiated by Bishop Wilberforce) 
was needed for their final abolition —35 & 
36 Vic. c. 36. Epwarp H. MARSHALL. 

Hastings. 


J.B. S. has forgotten that a charge was 
made for the registration of baptism and 
burial. To an ordinary person when the fee 
was paid it seemed like paying the clergy- 
man for the baptism or burial. The Stamp 
Act of 1783 for the first time imposed a duty 
of 3d. upon every entry in the parish register. 
The new tax fell lightly on the rich and 
pressed heavily on the poor, and as the poor 
were often unable or unwilling to pay the 
tax, the clergy had a direct inducement to 


Timperley, 

“one of the original authors of the ‘Works of 
the Learned,’ and corrected Capt. Robinson’s | 
* Voyages’ in eight volumes. Swift has placed him | 
in the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ and Pope in the ‘ Dunciad.’” | 
In 1711 Ridpath, “for writing the Flying | 
Post, a Whig paper, was bailed, and forfeited 
his recognizances to the amount of 600/.” 
Can this be the George Ridpath alluded to 
by Mr. Apperson ? H. ANDREWs. 


REMARKABLE Lapsus CaLamt (9 §. ii. 125). 
—Surely this complaint of J. B.S. is a case | 
of “much ado about nothing.” Even if the | 
great novelist tripped in such a small matter | 
as that referred to by your correspondent, 
surely it would not warrant Dickens bein 
charged with “wanton carelessness,” anc 
with the absence of the “infinite pains-| 
taking” which J. B.S. appears to think the 
“essence of genius.” But in truth there can 
hardly be said to be an error in Dickens’s 
language, for certainly there is a signing of 
the register by the minister, if not by the 

rents, at a Lentien ; and so far from its 

ing unusual not to pay fees for a copy of 
the register, [ have myself been present at 
six christenings of my own children, and 
have in each case paid for such copy ; but will 
J. B.S. be surprised to hear that at the date 
when ‘Pickwick’ was written it was the 
common custom of the clergy in London to 


retain their goodwill by keeping the registers 
defective. The Act extended to Scotland, 
and excited there an outburst of popular 
indignation ; and as the statute virtually 
bestowed a premium on negligence and 
omissions, whole parishes and even counties 
discontinued the practice of registration. 
The obnoxious statute was repealed in 1794 
(Mr. R. E. C. Waters’s book on ‘ Parish 
Registers’). 

Persons in receipt of parish relief could 
have their children christened without pay- 
ing the tax ; likewise no tax was charged for 
the burial of persons in — of parish 
relief. M.A.Oxon. 


May I be allowed to point out another slip ? 
In chap. xxxi. p. 276 of ‘ Dombey and Son’ 
(Charles Dickens Edition) we read :— 

“All the party sign, Cousin Feenix last, who 
yuts his noble name in a wrong place, and enrols 
himself as having been born that morning.” 

How could this be possible ? 

P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


PATTENs (9 S, i. 44, 336, 413, 471; ii. 95).— 
I fancy Mr. THomas Rarcuirre has not 
understood my note, and I am quite sure that 
I do not understand his. Why should he say, 
“The clogs St. SwiTHIN writes about are not 
clogs at all,” when he proceeds to describe 
the very articles I mentioned, and explains 
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“They were called ‘clogs’ because the sole 
was a solid clog of wood”? The variety 
which he speaks of as “over-clogs” were 
always “clogs” simply with my mother and 
her mother, who wore them until they were 
superseded by what the Americans term 
“ gums.” St. SwITHIN. 


ARMs OF THE SEE OF WorcESTER (9 S. i- 
427, 477).—Having a short time to spare in 
Worcester recently, I made a cursory exami- 
nation of some of the episcopal monuments 
in the Cathedral there. These are the results. 
The roundels or torteaux in the arms of the 
see are represented flat on the tombs of 
Bishops Bullingham, 1571, Freke, 1584, Bland- 
ford, 1671, Hough, 1717, Johnson, 1759 ; and 
spherical on those of Thornborough, 1616, 

auden, 1662, Fleetwood, 1675, Stillingfleet, 
1689. The dates are those of appointment. The 
arms are all sculptured except in the case of 
Stillingfleet, on whose tablet way he painted, 
but the painting seems to have been renewed 
at a comparatively recent date. On his con- 
ey engraved portrait they are drawn 

at. 

Perhaps this evidence is not large enough 
to warrant a decision, as it shows a singular 
want of uniformity. But sv far as it goes it 
shows a greater number of instances, includ- 
ing two of the oldest, in favour of the flat 
representation. The bishop’s castle at Hartle- 
bury has additional instances, but of these 
I have no notes. Mr. Hooper, in the paper 
already mentioned, refers to several early 
specimens, but unfortunately his attention 
had not been drawn to this variation. 

W. C. B. 

THoroton GouLp’s MARRIAGE ii. 69). 
—There is an account of the Yelvertons, Earls 
of Sussex, Viscounts Longueville, and Barons 
Grey de Ruthyn, in Burke's ‘Extinct Peerage.’ 
From the move ne it appears that the two 
former titles became extinct on the death of 
Henry Yelverton, third earl, in 1799, whilst 
the barony descended to his only surviving 
daughter, Lady Barbara Yelverton, who 
married Edward Thoroton Gould, Esq., of 
Mansfield Woodhouse, co. Notts, whose son 
became Lord Grey de Ruthyn, and assumed 
the name of Yelverton. He died in 1810, 
leaving an only daughter and heiress, who 
became Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, and mar- 
ried George, Marquess of Hastings. 

There are numerous monuments of the 
Yelvertons in the parish church of Easton- 
Maudit, co. Northampton, where they are 
buried, a little village of which Thomas Percy, 
afterwards Bishop of Dromore, the editor of 
the ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ was 


for many years vicar. Their arms are em- 
blazoned upon their hatchments: Az., three 
lions rampant, and a chief gules: motto, 
“Foy en Tout.” Easton-Maudit Hall, the 
ancient seat of the Yelvertons, is now com- 
pletely levelled with the ground, and the 
estate is at the ee time the property of 
the Marquess of Northampton, who resides 
at Castle Ashby, not far distant. 

The Thorotons mentioned by your corre- 
spondent were a family of considerable 
importance in Notts. One of them, the 
Rev. Sir John Thoroton, Knt., was rector of 
Bottesford, and the Rev. Charles Thoroton 
succeeded him in the benefice. The name is 
locally pronounced “Thirton.” There are 
mural monuments to the memory of both in 
the chancel of Bottesford Church, Leicester- 
shire, in the vale of Belvoir. Sir John was 
| knighted by the Prince Regent in 1814, when 
| he was already a clergyman and chaplain at 
| Belvoir Castle, and died in 1820. See, for 
further information on clerical knights, 
& Q.,’ 3" S. i. 209, 273, 354. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Avice Perrers (7 §. vii. 148, 215, 449; 
viii. 30, 97).—The question was asked, Is her 
parentage known? No positive answer has 
appeared in your columns up to the present 
time. Iam not prepared with one now, but 
I hope the following words on this interesting 
subject may not beconsidered inappropriate for 
*‘N. & Q.’ Inspite of all that has been written 
derogatory to the character and conduct of 
Alice Perrers, many circumstances in her 
career point to the conclusion that she must 
have been a lady of eminently high birth, 
and the statement in ‘D.N.B. that her first 
husband was a Sir Thomas de Narford—a 
statement afterwards rejected by the writer 
as due toa confusion—-points in some measure 
to a solution of the mystery, the confusion 
being caused by giving to Alice a husband 
instead of a mother, of the name of Narfor« 
or Nerford ; and the parents of Alice Perrers 
will be found (I am almost certain) to have 
been the last Earl of Warren and Surrey 
and Maude de Nerford, his mistress. I have 
no proof to offer in support of the statement, 
but I have been led to this opinion by follow- 
ing up certain clues which [ found in Her- 
MENTRUDE'S reply to the question in 7™ §. vii. 
449, R. C. Bostock. 

Broadstairs. 


THROUGH-STONE (8 S. xii. 487; 9" S. i. 9, 
210 ; ii. 153).—In Jamieson two meanings are 
given: (1) Astone which goes through a wall ; 
(2) a flat tombstone. In the latter sense it is 
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equivalent to thruch-stane, a word which is 
amply illustrated by Jamieson, who derives it 
from A.-S. thruh, thurh, thurruc, sarcophagus, 
a grave, a coffin. The following quotation 
from the parish register of Bothkennar, 
for which { am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. C.S. Romanes, of Edinburgh, shows 
the use of the word through alone (this does 
not appear to have been noticed by Jamieson): 

“8 July, 1777. John Simpson, tenant in Croft- 
head, hath 2 lairs with throughs in the churchyard 
of Bothkennar, formerly belonging to the dec* John 
Simpson his father, bounded by the church wall on 
the north, Burnbrae’s lairs (now John Johnston’s) on 
the south, John Bow and John Tower's on the west, 
and Mr. D...... ’s lairs on the east.” 

The /air is the grave and the through the 
gravestone. JaMEs DALLAs. 


This word, pronounced thruf-stone, is in use 
in Northumberland. The stones, which gener- 
ally go through and project on both sides of a 
dry stone wall, are used as —— 2 

—T B. 


“ Perrorm’p ” (9 ii. 148).—-The meaning 
is “complete.” The word is explained in the 
‘Promptorium Parvulorum’: “ Parformyd, 

rfectus, completus.” It would be interest- 
ing to know in what town or county the will 
was drafted, because Halliwell, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
registers the word as Devonian. As such it 
is an etymological survival ; for “to com- 
plete,” in the sense of furnishing what is needed 
to make anything perfect or entire, is exactly 
the meaning of the obsolete French ver 
parfournir from which is derived our perform. 

F. ADAMs. 

This word in the sentence quoted means 
“complete,” and is much used in that sense 
in many old writers, for which see ‘ Folk Ety- 
mology,’ by the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


“Riper” (9 §. ii. 167).—It has been sug- 
gested that an additional clause, or what not, 
1s so called because it over-rides that to which 
it forms an addition. I believe this explana- 
tion was the late Dr. E. C. Brewer’s. One 
explanation given by Stormonth is “ anything 
which strengthens,” which, of course, is just 
what a rider does when used. It is curious 
to note that “the interior ribs to strengthen 
and bind the parts of a ship together” are 
called “riders.” Canthe word be of geometrical 
origin? Subsidiary problems were, I remem- 
ber, often called riders. C. P. Harz 


| taigne,’ i. 40: “Every monied man is cove- 
| tous, according to mine opinion.” Minsheu 


has “monie” (as an alternative form of 
“money”) and “moniers.”. Our modern 
dictionaries have “monies” as well as 
“moneys.” And why not, if, as I gather, we 
derive “money” from O.F. moneie? (See 
Skeat’s ‘ Concise Etymological a 


The purist who talks of “those sorts of 
things ” introduces fresh matter. The ques- 
tion concerned things of a sort, not of several 
sorts, referred to as “that sort of things,” 
or, with ungrammatical anticipation of the 
coming plural, “ those sort of things.” 

KILLIGREW. 


Smitn’s oF NaMEs’ (9% ii. 
102, 178).—I wrote “Spalatro” at random, as 
I thought (and think) it unnecessary to re- 
open a controversy which W. C. B. will find 
summed up in the * Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
“Spalatro,” at any rate, is a very old spelling. 
I take this opportunity, however, to add a 
few more corrigenda to Smith. 

1. I said in my previous article that I had 
not examined any Portuguese names ; I have 
since done so, and in several cases, as Camoens 
and Ceram, I find inaccuracy in defining the 
nasals. 

2. Three or four places all called Aix are 
grouped under one pronunciation ; there is 
no mention of the distinction observed by all 
good French speakers between the Isle of 
Aix (Ai), Aix in Provence (Aiks), and Aix la 
Chapelle (Aiss). 

3. Even such well-known tourist resorts as 
Davos and St. Goar are wrongly accented by 
Smith upon the first instead of the last 
vowel. 

4. Danish names are frequently treated as 
if German: the ch in Molbech and Blicher 
is not an open guttural. The Dutch Mole- 
schott is also treated as if German. 

5. The Icelandic mythological names Aegir 
and Aesir are hopelessly wrong. Their first 
element should be like the pronoun /. 

6. If I may be permitted to add to my 
already lengthy list of Russian names wrongly 
pronounced, I should like to draw attention 
to Bestusheff, Saporogian, Sungaria, Rumian- 
zoft, which Smith has chronicled only in a 
German spelling ; he then treats it as if it 
was English, thereby giving the wrong sound 
to some of the consonants; in the fourth 
name he has also misplaced the accent. 

The pronunciations assigned to the 


SYNTAX OF A PREFACE (9 8. ii, 105, 172).— 
“Monied ” may be an objectionable spelling, 
but it is not new. I find it in Florio’s ‘ Mon- 


Welsh Bettws-y-Coed and Irish Conaire are 
simply 

8 False quantities in Arabic names are 
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numerous ; [ need only quote Abbas and | period of the Crusades any standard work on 
Bender Abbas, Abdurrahman and A’yesha,| the subject must necessarily contain much 
Eblis and Idrisi. information as to the different routes con- 
9. The Marquis Tseng (well remembered in | necting East and West Europe. Perhaps the 
London diplomatic circles) never pronounced | explorations of the Vikings on the North 
his name as Smith has it ; I know his son, so| American coast have not much to do with 
ean vouch for it that Smith has been deceived | the subject, although furs reached Rome from 
by Wade's orthography, in which ¢ is used | Greenland in medieval times. In the ‘Géo- 
for the vowel Morrison wrote u. Tsung | graphie Universelle’ of Reclus there is a 
(rhyming with hung)represents the Nankinese | chapter summarizing the exploits of these 
ronunciation, but the family call it Chung, | interesting heroes. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
10. Malintzin, the most romantic figure in| “ Mopestesr” (9 S. i. 488; ii. 91).—Dr. 
all the magic pages of Prescott, is not accented | Johnson says in his ‘Grammar of the English 
upon the final, but upon the penultimate. I | Tongue’; “The comparison of adjectives is 
venture to refer to some previous remarks of | VeTy uncertain, and, being much regulated 
mine in these columns (8 S. xii. 432), and the | by commodiousness of utterance, is not easily 
principle I there laid down is supported by | reduced to rules. Then he quotes passages 
the Spanish form of this name, Malinche. from Paradise Lost’ in which these words 
11. The name for God in Finnish (Jumala) | @°e found, “ virtuousest, * powerfullest,” and 
is accented upon the first and not upon the | Passage from ‘Samson Agonistes which 
second syllable. It may be heard a hundred | contains the word “famousest.” Surely 
times any Sunday afternoon in the Finnish | Milton had an ear. E. YARDLEY. 
Church in Princes Square. 
12. The Hungarian name Gaal, like Soos 
and some others with double vowels, is one 
syllable. Many years ago Punch asked 


THe “Scourtnc” or Lanp (9 S. i. 286, 
411; ii. 78)—I have never heard the word 
scour used here in the present day in the 


: | sens instanced by Mr. T. Rartcrirre, 
whether the national name Magyar rhymed | ins’ 
does not give it either of these sounds, but he 
does give it two entirely different pronun- | 
ciations according to whether it is a surname my 
or the name of a race ; which is absurd. Only 1776, is the following entry: “ Paid Richaed 
but Worster seven days’ work, cutting thorns and 
alternative pronunciations (eg. Harin al and gaps, 
one of them is and era mere and this date, 
vulgarism, he never discriminates between the last instance being on 
them. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
Crcit (9% S,. ii. 168).—As a guide to the | 


pronunciation of the name, it is worth while | ‘ecell 

to notice that about 1548 it was spelled Miscellancous, 

“Sysell.” Mrs. Cheke, grandmother of NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Thomas, afterwards Earl of Exeter, be-| fmperial Africa, By Major A. F. Mockler-Ferry- 

queathed her “new bed with bolster and| man, F.R.G.S.—Vol. British West Africa. 

hangings” to him, to be kept by her exe-| (Imperial Press.) 

eutors in trust “untill the said Thomas shall | [7 is in the nature of things in the case of books 

come to school to Cambridge.” See ‘ D.N.B.’ dealing with on | by leaps 
Cac} younds that they shall run a risk of growing out 

ander Cecil, William. ArTHur MAYALL, date even while they are passing through the press. 

Trape Routes (9 §S. ii. 167). —- Prof. | In the first volume of his ‘Imperial Africa’ Major 

Beazley’s fascinating book ‘The Dawn of Mockler-Ferryman has, however, succeeded in 


4 bringing matters up to date. His book will accord- 
Modern rea ay + deals with geographical | ingly be of great assistance to those who seek to 
movements in 


thristendom during the early | understand the scramble for African territory 
Middle Ages, and concludes with an account | among the European powers, which is one of the 
ef the adventures of various Chinamen who | ost striking signs of the times. The Major is well 
penetrated into Hindoostan by the mountain | qualified for the task he has undertaken, having 


| i} | published in 1892 ‘ Up the Niger,’ an account of the 
asses, and returned home over the water. mission of Major (now Sir) Claude Macdonald, the 


he book stops at about 900 a.p. For the | British Minister at Pekin. Sir Claude was Special 
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Commissioner to West Africa and Consul-General 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate, having previously 
been Consul-General at Zanzibar. Concerning his 
own —— Major Ferryman is becomingly reti- 
cent. e supplies, however, an admirably concise 
and graphic picture of the growth of our huge West 
African empire, furnishing in abundance the infor- 
mation in which the ethnologist, the anthropologist, 
and the student of primitive culture most delight. 
Few geographical problems inspired more interest 
than that of the course of the Niger. Besides 
Nigeria, the work deals with Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, Ashanti, and Lagos. It embraces, 
indeed, the whole district between the Sahara on 
the north and the Atlantic on the south, and between 
the Gambia river on the west and Lake Chad on 
the east, a region ominously known as the most 
fatal in the world to Europeans. In regard to this 
most important of questions our author is a pes- 
simist, holding, with Winwood Reade, that in ‘‘a 
sinuous coast-line of several thousand miles there 
is not a single cubic inch of air which is not in the 
night time impregnated with malaria,” and assert- 
ing, with melancholy boldness of conviction, that 
“no human exertion can make it other.” The 
black-water fever is regarded as produced by the 
presence in the blood of a *‘ new malarial parasite,” 
and not, as we are now being told, the result of the 
employment of quinine. It appears as if the only 
remedy for the malarial scourge will be found in 
residence inland above the fever belt. As yet it is 
only the sea fringe of Western Africa that has been 
thoroughly explored. It is in the hinterland we 
must look for the future of Africa. The soil there 
is fertile and capable of producing crops in abund- 
ance, and with settled government and improved 
communication the “old Hausa states have pro- 
spects as brilliant as any part of tropical Africa.” 
Deeply interesting is the volume, the illustrations 
and maps with which it abounds adding greatly 
to its value. Many of the illustrations are of 
remarkable merit, and the book, like others issued 
from the Imperial Press, is admirably got up in all 
respects. 


The Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Tue tenth volume of Mr. Nimmo’s handsome re- 
issue of the “‘ Border Edition” of the Waverley 
novels consists of ‘The Monastery,’ which is re- 
winted with the ten spirited designs of Mr. Gordon 

rowne. It is impossible to resist the conviction, 
once more impressed upon our mind, that the 
Wizard of the North for once nodded. After 
reading carefully the apoloyia—for to this it almost 
amounts—of Sir Walter we turned afresh to the 
work, and were afresh disappointed. Defensible 
enough may have been the scheme, and portions 
may be well worked out. The antagonism between 
Henry Warden and Father Eustace is excellent. 
But the story as story is dull; the White Lady of 
Avenel is unimpressive ; Halbert Glendinning is no 
better than other of Scott’s heroes ; Mary is an un- 
interesting and unattractive little Puritan; and Sir 
Piercie Shafton, though well conceived, is unskilfully 
treated. Some of the subordinate characters are 
well drawn ; but even in these we seem to feel that 
Scott’s hand has lost something of its cunning. We 
find traces of effort even in the description of 
Christie of the Clinthill; and the ebulliency of 
Stawarth Bolton fails to commend himtous. ‘The 
Monastery’ has, however, to be included in the 


Waverley novels, whether it is read or neglected. 
It has, moreover, the elegance of get-up of the 
previous works, and it wins forgiveness and 
recognition when we remember that it is an indis- 
pensable introduction to ‘ The Abbot.’ 


Lincolnshire Tales. By Mabel Peacock. (Brigg. 
Jackson & Sons.) 

Miss Peacock’s Lincolnshire stories come 
within our ken for two reasons: they furnish the 
aptest illustrations accessible of Lincolnshire speech, 
and they brim over with interesting folk-lore. A 
dozen years have passed since Miss Peacock issued 
her ‘ Tales and Rhymes in the Lindsey Folk-Speech’ 
(see 7 S. ii. 179), a volume the contents of which 
were ee humorous. There is humour in 
abundance in the later volume, the general atmo- 
sphere of which, however, is sentimental. Many 
ot the narratives are, indeed, exceedingly pretty 
and tender, drawing from the reader a readily 
accorded tribute of tears. The stories are linked 
together, being narrated by a certain Elijah Twigg. 
Very charming is the account they comprise of the 
Warrenden family. We strongly commend Miss 
Peacock’s tales to all lovers of folk-speech, and to 
those also in search of short stories healthful, 
pure, and sympathetic, and endowed with a delight- 
ful literary flavour. 


Place-Names in Glengarry and Glenquoich and their 
— By Edward C. Ellice. (Sonnenschein 
10.) 


Mr. E .ice’s little volume is one of a class of 
books now happily become common, an account of 
the place-names and traditions of a definite district 
written by one who has his home and life-interest 
in the neighbourhood ; but we cannot say that it is 
a favourable specimen of the class. The author 
manifests no special aptitude for the task he has 
undertaken, and appears not to have made up his 
mind whether he would write some discursive 
historical notices or etymological notes on the 
glens and lochs of his Highland home. As to the 
origin of the names, the bare Gaelic equivalent is 
for the most ae 5 oe and a padding of slight 
anecdotes of mere local interest makes up the 
residue. A reprehensible want of proportion is 
shown in devoting more than one-tenth of the 
volume to a single article, ‘Field of the Shirts.’ 
But the comic sketches inserted at intervals seem 
to show that Mr. Ellice does not take his own book 
very seriously. 


A Small Brass Cup found in the Graveyard of the 
Church of St. Clement, Rodil, Harris. With a 
Note on the Chalice. By David Murray, LL.D. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose.) 

Dr. Murray has written an interesting account of 

this curious cup, and has added a really important 

essay on chalices, both of the eucharistic and sym- 
bolic kinds. His paper is a reprint from the 7'rans- 
actions of the Glasgow Archeological Society, with 
the addition of notices of two silver chalices in the 

Museum of Copenhagen. 

The Rodil cup is very small. It is but three and 

a half inches high, and weighs only seven ounces. 

In the penal days which followed the Reformation 

we know that missionary priests were accustomed 

to bear about them on their persons very small 
chalices ; but all we have seen or heard of were of 
silver, and none of them so minute as this one. We 


are, of course, aware that in very early days eucha- 
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ristic chalices were sometimes made of bronze or 
brass, but they were forbidden by the canons, and 
had gone out of use long before the Reformation. 
Symbolic chalices, for burial with dead_ ecclesi- 
astics, were sometimes made of bronze; but very 
few examples have come to light. As the pre- 
Reformation sacramental vessels of Scotland have 
almost entirely perished, we have nothing to guide 
us. Harris, it must be pointed out, was far away 
from any authority which could enforce the canons, 
so an old custom may have survived there which 
had long been abandoned elsewhere ; therefore this 
cup may have been intended for church uses, but 
we are strongly persuaded that it was not. Apart 
from its minute size and the metal of which it is 
composed, it has a very modern appearance. It is 
seemingly not older than the seventeenth century. 


| from memory. Hac 


The knop, too, in the stem is small, and seems to be | 


a starved survival used for mere ornament. The 
lip is turned over, a form rarely, if ever, found in the 
true chalice; and there is no cross or other reli- 
gious symbol on the base. If we are right in our 
contention that this is not a chalice intended for 
sacramental use, for what purpose can it have been 
made? We have no answer to give, but throw out 
as a suggestion the guess that it may have had 
some magic use. 
purpose, it does not stand alone; two other brass 
cups like it were found some time since walled up 
in an old house in Musselburgh. 
The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Part 57. 
(Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 
Tue Yorkshire Archwological Journal always affords 
pleasant as well as instructive reading. The present 
number seems to us exceptionally good. Its con- 
tents are varied, as should be the case, even with 
the transactions of societies which strive to spread 
local knowledge. ‘The Journal of John Warburton, 
Somerset Herald, for 1718-9’ is the only dull thing 
among these papers. Warburton was a Lancashire 
man, perhaps of humble origin. However that may 
have — e began life as an exciseman, and was 
for a time stationed at Bedale, in Yorkshire. In 
those days there were no examinations, and much 
education was not required for the post he had to 
fill. He never acquired anything of what we should 
now designate by the vague and uninforming word 
“culture”; but he was an industrious plodder, 
and his voluminous manuscript collections are not 
without value, although we fear Grose was not 
exaggerating when he described him as ignorant 
not only of Latin, but also of his native language. 
The mm, hang however, of the concise diary here 
rinted consists in its notices of old houses which 
oom been swept away or modernized beyond recog- 
nition. The Tiariat had a son, also called John, 
who was pursuivant of the Irish Court of Exche- 
quer. He was travelling in France in 1793, and 
when at Lyons was guillotined by the revolutionists 
on a charge of sedition. We have understood that 
the exact circumstances of the case have never 
been made known. Prof. Skeat prints an ‘ English 
Rhyme’ written in 1362, which has recently been 
found in the Public Record Office. It seems that 
John Berwald, Jun., of Cottingham (probably a 
baker), along with others, made these verses, and 
that they were publicly sung at Beverley and Hull. 
John Berwald was indicte for this crude literary 
effort ; but it is not easy to see how an offence had 
been committed. We cannot but think that these 
seemingly harmless verses were, when sung, accom- 


Whatever may have been its | 


panied by a commentary of far more pungen 
character. We think the text as enrolled — = 
taken from a corrupt copy, oo written down 

it not been for Prof. Skeat’s 
skilful paraphrase, we are by no means sure that 
the whole of it would have been intelligible to us. 
Soken, in the second line, means, we have no doubt, 
in this instance, a manorial franchise in town or 
city liberty. Fraudulent bakers and brewers were 
constantly fined at the manor courts. By far the 
longest paper is that on ‘Monumental Brasses in 
the West Riding,’ by Mr. Mill Stephenson. It is 
very carefully drawn up by one who understands 
the subject. We are sorry that we have not space 
in which to draw attention to the many interesting 
questions ~— ee by it. One thing is too curious 
to be passed over. At Hampsthwaite is pre- 
served a fourteenth-century brass representing a 
civilian. Some one who flourished early in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth has utilized this old figure 
by carving in rude, cursive letters an inscription 
beginning, “‘ Prayse god for ye soule of Ad. dyxon.” 
Here we come on the handiwork of some follower of 
the old religion who feared consequences too much 
to put up a memorial such as would have been in 
order when Mary I. was queen, and took the oppor- 
tunity of slightly altering the beginning, so as to 
make it in expression tally with modern thoughts, 
and yet suggest the old form of words. 


Mr. Tutsetton Dyer has written a volume on 
the curiosities of parish registers, which will be 
published very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock under 
the title ‘Old English Social Life as told by the 
Parish Register.’ It deals incidentally with such 
subjects as parish customs, superstitions, epidemics, 
parish scandals, and punishments. 


HRotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

THE UNMISTAKABLE (“‘Spick and span ”). —See 
& Q.,’ I* S. iii. 330, 480; v. 521. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of bis delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such boeks as this tiny volume.” — 7imes, 


** A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 


* Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 


* All the pieces are cages ' ane one national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmical speech, worthy 

cae own high themes.” — Sco 
** Looking back to recent ~via in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 

find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’ ”— Westminster Gazette 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......\ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” — Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a . 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of -conceived and chaotic gloom.’ — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is “7 delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
his of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all Bngtish about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Ske'ch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his bero’s life before he had a us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life." —Glasgow H. 


IRELAND, with ten Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, cuieiiners, © and severe sim mae. resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Latly Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such ea hy as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony......There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful ; it is Fyne od easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and whos 
' degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His h (or seems to be so, because he has the art of ling 
; his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it AS nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pall Mali Gazette, 


' NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 
Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; is. sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glote. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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